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QUATERMASS XPERIMENT 5 


SQUIRM 32 


The Day HoH Invaded Leicester Square. 
Pictures of our monstrous readers who 
attended tlie HoH preview, plus a review of 
the film for those of you who missed it. 


THE LIVING DEAD AT THE 
MANCHESTER MDRGUE 


Another House of Hammer still-filled 
film review. 


ANSWER DESK 


Lots more information on horror films in 
answer to readers' mail. 

KING KDNG 4D 

While everyone's still talking about the 
NEW Kong, we look back at the original. 

FAN SCENE 46 

Collecting film stills and pressbooks. 
Our look at an ever-growing hobby. 

HELSING’S TERRDR TALES 48 

"Food For Thought" is this month's shock 


An alien creature loose in Westminster 
Abbey I The conclusion of our adaptation 
of this 1955 Hammer classic. 

MEDIA MACADRE 11 

All the latest news and views on upcoming 
fantasy films, plus our book and magazine 
review section. 

INTHEFODTSTEPS 
OF HITCHCOCK 14 

An interview with, and look at the work of, 
Brian de Palma, director of Blood Sisters, 
Phantom of the Paradise. Obsession 
and Carrie. 

SEIZURE 20 

A picture-packed look at this little seen 
chiller. 

THE QUATERMASS STORY 28 


Behind-the-scenes on the making of 



E issue, in this column. I 
told you we were doing 
everything possible to 
cram as many facts, features, 
pictures and strips into each 
issue as we could conceivably 
fit- As you'll see from our 
contents page, we’ve some- 
how squeezed in even more 
material this time. 

But not only that, thanks 
to your fantastic response to 
HoH through subSCTiptions 
and regular orders at your 
newsagents, we're now able 
to offer you twice the amount 
of material every year. That's 
right, as of this issue, House 
of Hammer is on sale — 
MONTHLY I . 

No longer will you have to 
watt an agonising 60 days for 
each issue I and no longer w ill 

scoops that come in just after 
an issue goes to press). You 
can now go down to your 
newsagent for the latest HoH 
every month. 

Of course, it means twice as 
much hard slog for we poor 
already-overworked staff, but 
with faithful fans like you 




grumble? 

Already the effects of 
monthly status are beginning 
to show, as you’ll see if you 
flip through this issue for our 
special announcement con- 
cerning classified ads. We've 
has so many requests for a 
readers' classified wants/for 
sale column that now pub- 
lishing twelve issues every 
year, we feel we'll be able to 
keep abreast of the doubtless 
upcoming deluge of ads. 

And to those of you 
who've followed us since the 
beginning and are wondering 
what's happened to the pro- 
jected HAMMER FAN 
CLUB, just hold on a little 
longer. We’ve got it well 
under way. Along with more 
competitions, special offers, 
preview screenings, prizes 
and lots, lots more. 

Thanks again for your 
terrific support, and stay 
with us. The best rtally It yet 



I t's happened to us again I We had so much to cram 
into this issue, we just couldn't get it all to fit I And 
so, to make room for our extra features on Squirm. 
Carrie. Kong., our De Palma interview and the look 
back at Quatermass, we've had to push a few 
promised features back an Issue. 

But next Issue (and don't forget, that’s in t-h-i-r-t-y 
days time, not sixty) we ll feature the promised Peter 
Cushing Pin-Up Gallery, Boris Karloff as Fu Manchu, 
our trip to Transylvania, plus the star adaptation of 
Curse of the Werewolf starring Oliver Reed, and 
back-up features on the making of the film and 
werewolves in fact and fiction. 


And after issue 107 Sitting patiently waiting in the 
wings we have Revenge of Frankenstein (to be 
adapted by Hammer Films’ scriptwriter Christopher 
Wicking}, Vempire Circus, The Devil Rides Out 
and the Lee/Cushmg film The Mummy. 

And they're only the film adaptions. . . Just wait till 
you see the rest of the issues I 
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Media Micabre 


FILM 

SCENE 

news 


New 

Roddenberry Movie 


Gens Roddenberry bas com- 

movie. Spectre, for America's 
NBC-TV. Roddenberry's Norvyay 
Productions, in association witb 
20th Century-Fox, have brought 
forth a story of an accidental 
discovery of a myihoiogical 
demon. Danny Stammann is tha 
associate producer and Roddan- 
herry, with Samuel Peebles, pre- 
pared the script. 


People That 
Time Forgot 
The People That Time 
Forgot is the seouel. from 
Amicus/American International, 
to 1974'sThe Land That Time 
Forgot, once again based on 
an Edgar Rice Burroughs story. 
Patrick Wayne (son of big Johnf 
Stars as an American WW1 
pilot who leads an expedition to 
the lost world of Caprone in 
search of his pal. Tyler. Doug 
McClure makes a guest ap- 


sean marooned on the myster- 
ious island. This tale is set some 




of the moyie prompts the ex- 
pedition. The screenplay is by 
Patrick Tilley, from a script by 
Kevin Connor and Maurice 
Carter. Direction is by Kevin 
Connor again, and the leading 
roles include Dane Glllespia, 
Sarah Douglas. Thorley Walters, 
and Shana Rimmer, Amongst the 





New 

Australian Fantasy 

In preparation, from Australian 
producer Jim McEIrny. is 'The 

the City of Sydney. McElro/s 

but pleasant Picnic at Hanging 
Rock. 


In The 

Shadow Of Duel 


Battle Truck, a suspanser 



from an original idea by Harley 
Cokliss, who will be working as 
director on the production. 



Aneiliei apeomoi Omp I iilust No 
astd U HU m wktl seofiitlf 
mspi'td Meat Cleavtr Messactt. 






Moon in 1950. he rushed mto 
immediels production with 
Rocketship Expedition 
Moon, aveniually beating Pal 
and bringing out the very first 
science fiction film of the 
1960'$. The release title was 
finally Rocketship XM. 


Incubus 



calefully. In 1961. Russell^ 
short novel "Sardonicus" was 
produced and directed by William 
Castle as Mr. Sardonicus, 
starring Oscar Homsika. Ronald 
Lewis and Guv Rolle. 


News In Brief 


The Town That Dreaded 
Sundown. starring Ben 
Johnson end directed by Charles 
B. Pierce, tells of a man who "still 
lurks the streets of Texarkana. 
Arkansas'". The Last Dino- 
saur. directed by Alex Grasshoff 
and Tom Hotani, stars Richard 

Steven Keats; Blue Sunshine: 
The Wormestera, a comedy 
horror movie; Communion, 
directed by Alfred Sole. 




MONSTERS AND 
VAMPIRES 



With the ever-growing Interest 
ih Fantasy cinema, the book 
publishers are churning out film- 
books by the dozen. The vast 
majority of these books fall into 

photo gallery supplemented by 
inane text-type, and the hard- 
core. heavily into-depth ana- 
lysis-type. It is a pleasure to 


forthe line down the middle. 

Alan Frank's Monetert end 
Vampires (Octopus Books Lid. 
London: C2.50) is a book that 
simply and purely makes for 
enjoyable reeding, whether you 

or just a regular cinema goer. 

The first thing this lerge-formet 

cellent collection of photo- 
illustrations. tied in closely with 
the appropriate text. Many of the 

the result of careful selection. 

The book begins with a look 
St the first Vampires: Nosferatu 
(1922), Vampyr (1931), 
London After Midnight 
(1927), etc. We men have a 
chapter each devoted to Bele 
Lugosi and Chiisiopher Lee. 
These two players are quite 


n 
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cuff Robertson and de Palma {right) on the set of Obsession. 

A LOOK A¥ IHE WORM OE 
BRIAN DE PALMA 


P hantom of the Paradise has rapidly 
become one of my favourite movies 
so when the opportunity to interview 
its director, Brian De Palma, presented 
itself while he was in London recently I 
grabbed it eagerly. For those of you who 
haven’t seen it yet (and those who haven’t 
should be ashamed!) I should explain that 
Phantom is a marvellous homage to classic 
horror Itlins, Tbe Phantom of the Opera in 
particular, as well as being a send-up of the 
current fashions in rock and roll. William 
Finley stars as Winslow, a composer whose 
music is stolen by an evil rock impresario 
called Swan. Swan is played by the diminu- 
tive Paul Williams who, in real life, is a 
composer himself (he wrote ell the songs 
for Phantom as well as other films such as 
Bugsy Malooe). Not only is Swan a cheat, 
he’s also in league with the devil, having 
sold his soul many years ago in order to 
keep his youth — it la Dorian Grey — but 
unlike O^r Wilde’s famous chuacter, 
it’s not Swan’s portrait that grows old in 


his place but a video recording! 

Framed on a drugs charge by Swan. 
Winslow is sent to prison but escapes when 
he learns lhat Swan plans to use his music 
for the opening of his new rock palace— the 
Paradise. Winslow breaks into Death 
Records. Swan’s record company, with the 
aim of sabotaging the machinery but while 
doing so is surprised by a guard and 
inadvertantly gels his head caught in a 
record press— with very messy results. Now 


SATAN’S CONTRACT 


completely insane. Winslow infiltrates the 
Paradise, dons an elaborate bird-like 
costume and once again attempts to 
sabotage Swan's operation — this time by 
detonating a bomb in the middle of a 
number being performed by the Beach 
Bums. But he is detected Swan who 
successfully persuades him to end his 
campaign of terror. Swan even persuades 
him to sign away his music (and his soul, 


though Winslow doesn’t realise this at the 
time), all because of Phoenix, a girl singer 
who Winslow is in love with. Swan promises 
him that Phoenix will be the one who opens 
the Paradise with his music but once again 
he betrays him and gives the honour to 
Beef, an outrageously camp performer who 
adapts Winslow's songs to suit his own 
rather bizarre singing style. 

When Winslow learns of this he breaks 
out of the bricked-up room in which Swan 
had imprisoned him and confronts Beef in 
the latter’s bathroom while he is having a 
shower (this whole sequence is a parody of 
the famous shower-murder sequence in 
Psycho). But despite the Pantom's threats 
Beef is forced to goon with the show . . . and 
is subsequently electrocuted on stage by the 
Phantom. With Beefs remains still siting, 
Phoenix is huiredly sent out in his place 
and proves a great success with the 
audience — but the Phantom’s triumph is 
short-lived as Phoenix then falls under 
Swan's evil influence and agrees to accom- 







Graham as the incredible Beef deserves a 
special Academy Award for one of the 
most way-out p^ormances of all time (he 
even oul-camps Tim Curry in The Rocky 
Horror Show). 

Phanlom ... is the film that has done 
most to put De Palma's name in the public's 
mind but actually has been making films 
since the early 1960s. He made a senes of 
short, experimental films before making his 
first feature. The Weddii^ Party, in 1967 
which not only starred William Finley 
(the Phantom) but also Robert de Niro who 
is now famous as the star of The Codfalhn- 
Part 2 and Taxi Driver. Then came Murder 
.A La Mod in 1968 which was basically a 
murder mystery but shot in an experimental 
style with the murder being shown from 
the viewpoint of three different people. 
Then came Greetings which was De Palma's 
first really successful feature (it won a 


Silver Bear at the Berlin Film Festival). 
Greetings was an experimental satire on 
America of the 1960s involving the drug 
culture. Vietnam, the call-up and porno- 
graphic films. Then followed Hi Mom. a 
sequel to Greetings this time set in the 
1970s, but unlike Greetings it was a 
relative failure. De Palma’s next project 
was Gel to Know Your Rabbit, his first 
Hollywood film (all the others had been 
madeinNew York) which starred comedian 
Tom Smothers as well as Orson Welles 
and Katherine Ross and was an allegory 
about a mild-mannered clerk who drops 
out and becomes a tap-dancing magician, 
Then came the film that established De 
Palma's reputation as a horror.'suspense 
director— Sisters (released as Blood Sisters 
in the U.K.), Sistns is very much a 
homage to Alfred Hitchcock and his films. 
Psycho in particular, and concerns two 
sisters, one good and one evil, who had 
originally been Siamese twins but had 
been successfully separated by a surgeon 
who continued to exert an evil influence 
over them. De Palma's latest film. Obses- 
sion. also owes a lot to Hitchcock — in fact 
it's almost a virtual remake of Vertigo, one 
of Hitchcocks classics. Obsession is about 
a businessman who loses his wife and child 
during a bungled kidnap attempt and then, 
sixteen years later, comes across a girl who 
is an exact double of his late wife. He 
marries her then loses her in circumstances 
similar to the first kidnapping . . . but it all 
turns out to be a plot by his business 
partner in order to gain control of the 
company (I’m not giving anything away 
really b^use it's a plot device that's as old 
as the hills). And as for the indentity of the 
girl . , . yes, you guessed it. 

One of the first questions I asked De 
Palma, who turned out to be a very genial, 
pleasant person, was why, having proven 
he can make totally original and unique 
films like Phantom, he should be content to 


The rock group "The Vndeads" from de Palma's Phantom of the Paradise. 


Paul (Jonathan Warden) on the steps of the draft office addressing Uoyd (Cerriu Graham) 
and Jon (Robert De Niro) (both have backs to camera) and passer-by (Peter Boyle—bollom 
right). From de Palma's Greetings. 


pany to his mansion — Swannage— for a 
victory celebration. There she is seduced by 
Swan while the Phantom, in one of the 
film's most memorable scenes, observes 
them through a skylight— screaming with 
anguish as a thunderstorm rages in the 
background. He then takes out a dagger 
and stabs himself to death, but his actions 
have likewise been o'bserved by Swan, via 
one of his many TV cameras. Swan later 
appears on the roof and removes the blade 
from the Phantom’s chest, which brings 
him back to life. 'You can’t kill yourself,' 
Swan tells him, ‘you’re under contract.' 
And when the Phantom, in a rage, drves 
the blade into Swan’s heart. Swan coolly 
informs that; ‘I’m under contract too.’ 

The climax of the film comes when Swan 
and phoenix are to marry in a ceremony to 
be held on the stage of the Paradise, but 
the Phantom discovers that Swan intends 
to have Phoenix shot in the middle of the 
proceedings. The Riantom also learns 
Swan's big secret— that he will only stay 
young as long as the video recording of his 
true self remains safe. The Phantom 
immediately bums the tape, prevents the 
hired gunman from firing the fatal shot at 
Phoenix, then swoops down onto the stage 
to deal with Swan, whose face is now a 
ghastly mess. But as Swan dies the Phan- 
tom’s chest wound re-opens and spurts 
blood . . . and so the Phaniom dies, 
surrounded by the cavorting rock fans who 
think it's all part of the show. . . 

Phantom of the Paradise is a film that 
succeeds on almost all levels— the direction 
is faultless; Paul Williams's score and lyrics 
are marvellous, and the cast are perfect: 
William Finley gives a unique and moving 
performance as the tortured Phaniom; 
Paul Williams, with his sibilant, slinky 
voice conjures up sufficient evil as Swan: 
Jessica Harper as Phoenix possesses an 
unusual beauty, combining a chiJd-like 
quality with adult sexuality; and Geirit 



return to the themes and style of Hitch- 
cock. 'Yes’ he replied, 'it's true that Sisters 
and Obsession are more or less inspired by 
Psjdto and Vertigo but I'm a great admirer 
of Hitchcock. He developed a certain film 
grammar which I'm just beginning to 
know how to use. I think any director 
could learn a lot from him. What I've 
done with Sisters and Obsession is to use 
some of the premises of the movies he did 
but try to tell different stones. I'm not 
Hitchcock and I'm not worried by the fact 
that I take some of the techniques that he's 
pioiiecred m film-making, use them myself 
and jusi feel that I haven't done anything 
besides pick up a dictionary. It's not a 
matter of me trying to oul-do Hitchcock 
or improve on him— he's very specifically 
what he Is and I'm coming along to what 
I am, but 1 don't think there's any attempt 
at one-upmanship involved in what I'm 
doing. I mean, the man's a master, a giant — 
he's made so many masterpieces. I've just 
used him, in a way, as a starting point from 
which I'm developing my own technical 
skills.' 



Tilt heaiilifiil Geneviere Biijold. kidnapped and i 


New York, the script-writer of that Paul 
Schrader* also worked on Obsession, I 
suggested to Dc Palma that Obsnsiim. 
with its somewhat old-fashioned plot do 
pul it as kindly as possible) was an unusual 
choice of subject for Schrader. 'Not really.' 
said De Palmu,' all of his films have sort of 
obsessed central characters. In fact Paul 
and I really thought up the plot of Obses- 
sion together. He's an old friend of mine. I 
met him he was still a film critic,' 

It was inbeiween Sisters and Obsession 
that Oe Palma made Phantom of the 
Paradise which is totally different from the 
other two films and certainly doesn't owe 
anything in either style or theme to 
Hitchcock (except the shower-murder joke). 
So I asked if it wasn't a major change of 
pace for him. 'No.' he replied, 'it's very 
similar in style to some of the early shorts 
I made years ago but you haven't seen them 
over here in England.' Phantom, il turns 
out, was very much a personal project of 
De Palma's and one that he'd been crying 
to get off the ground as far hack as 1969. 
None of the major studios were imeresied 



death. From de Palm, i\0bsessionO975). 


Another thing that Sisters and Obsession 
have in common with Hitchcock is that 
they were both scored by Bernard Herr- 
mann who is probaly most famous for the 
music he composed for Psycho, Herrmann 
was one of Hollywood's most original 
film music composers and his career ranged 
from Citizen Kane to Taxi Driver -and 
fantasy fans will, of course, remember thai 
his music enhanced many of Ray Harry- 
hausen's animation films, such as The 
Seventh \’u>'agc of Sinbad. Mysterious 
Island and Jason and the .-Vgonauts. 
Unfonunaiely Herrmann died late in 
December 1975 shortly after finishing work 
on Taxi Driver. 'He was a great genius,' 
said De Palma,' and I don't know if I'll 
find anyone of his calibre again, but for my 
new film, Carrie, I'm using a composer 
who I do think is very good. He did the 
music for Nicolas Roeg's Don't Look Now.' 

Speaking of Taxi Driver, Martin 
Scorsese's contemporary horror film set in 


in It. however, and finally De Palma 
obtained pan of the necessary finance from 
a record company. Ilis mam source of 
inspiration was. of course, the Lon Chaney 
Phantom of the Opera. 'I've always loved 
the scene in the original where Chaney is 
up on lop of the Pans Opera Housi 
listening to his beloved betray him and 
wailing in anguish. It's great, sad stuff and 
I tried to put that same quality into my 
film. Not that Phantom of the Paradise was 
ever intended to be just a re-make of the 
Chaney film— the original idea was to call 
It Phantom of (he Killmore (the Eillmore is 
a rock palace in San Francisco and New 
York) and il was based on my realisation 
that contemporary rock has some very 
expressiomslic elements in it which lend 
themselves to the horror genre. Today the 
rock world is obsessed with death, watching 
performers bum themselves up on stage, 
consuming themselves . . . killing them- 
selves.' De Palma believes that one day a 


rock star is going to be assassinated on 
stage, as Beef was in Phantom. 

As De Palma has a genuine affection for 
horror films I asked him if he had been influ- 
enced stylistically by any particular horror 
film director duri ng the makingof Phantom. 
'Not really,' he said, 'only by German 
expressionism in general — by films like 
Dr Catigari and so on.' 

De Palma was faced with several 
problems with Phanlum, a few of which 
were legal ones. 'The film was just called 
Phantom at first but there's a comic strip 
called that and the syndicate sued us so 
we had to change it. And Swan's record 
company was originally called Swan Song 
Enterprises but il turned out there's a real 
record company with that name and they 
wanted us to take it out the film. 
Unfortunately we had that name written 
on a lot of things which meant we had to 
substitute a different name. Death Records, 
every lime it appeared in the film. In some 
cases we superimposed the new name over 
it; in other scenes we had it optically 
removed. We also had to niake a few cuts.' 

De Palma's other big problem was the 
size of the available budget. Despite the 
fact that Phantom appears lo be a fairly 
lavish and spectacular film it was actually 
made on a small budget which made things 
difficult during the shooting. 'We had a 
tremendous pressures for lime because we 
just didn't have enough money. I had some 


TOLERANCE FOR BLOOD 

very elaborate ideas for some of the musical 
numbers that I didn't have time to shoot. 
The sets could have been bigger and more 
elaborate loo.' But overall he is satisfied 
with the results and Phantom remains the 
personal favouriie among the films he's 
made. ‘It's probably come the closest lo the 
kind of thing I really like lo do. It's 
expressiomslic, fantastic, stylised, funny , . . 

I agree completely but repealed viewings 
of the film do reveal a few flaws. For 
instance, there are occasional lapses In 
continuity such as m the sequence where 
Swan goes tu. check his video recorders 
after, the Phantom has claimed his first 
victims at the Paradise: when Swan enters 
the secret passageway behind the mirror he 
IS wearing a white suit but when we see 
bun watching the video machine he is 
dressed m and black; than a few 
moments later, he is once again dressed in 
while. 'That's because the scene was moved 
around,' De Palma told me. Another 
slightly confusing moment occurs when 
Winslow gets his head caught in the record 
press — just before the accident lakes place 
an armed guard enters the room but the 
next scene shows Winslow staggering out 
of the factory and we are left in the dark as 
10 how he escaped ihe guard. But originally. 
I learned, there was a sequence where the 
guard actually shot Winslow before being 
overpowered by him. This was cut. as was 
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Tom Smothers and Kathleen Ross. From de PoIhk 


i Get To A'noH 
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also a closeup of Winslow's face after he 
came out of the record presi— all bloody 
and steaming, with the remains of one eye 
dribbling down his cheek. 'I finally decided 
that was too excessive for the movie.’ said 
De Palma. He seems to have a liking for 
explicit gore— in Sislers there was the 
memorable sequence where one of the 
characters is graphically slabbed to death, 
first knifed in the groin then in the mouth— 
and dies writing HELP on a window with 
his own blood. 'I suppose I have a high 
tolerance for blood.' said De Palma, 'my 
father is a surgeon and I've seen him 
amputate legs and carve people up, 

All the members of the cast of Phantum 
are excellent but Paul Williams as Swan is 
particularly impressive and I asked De 
Palma how he came to choose him for the 
part. 'I met him one day at A & M Records 
and it occurred to me that he could not 
only compose the music but also play one 
of the parts. At first 1 thought of having 
him play the Phantom even though 1 had 
originally written the part for William 
Finley. 1 liked the idea iHit then I began to 
think Paul wouldn't be scary enough. He’s 
not a scary person. Then he said he would 
rather play Swan and that made a lot of 
sense to me. He'd started as an actor 
really. He was in a couple of films before 
he became a song writer-' 

Williams may not look scary but he can 
certainly be sinister and De Palma agreed 
with me when I said Williams reminded 
me of Peter Lone in many ways, especially 
his voice. The only unsatisfactory thing 
about Swan was his make-up in the final 
sequence when ihe Phantom destroys him. 
'I was never quite pleased with his corrup- 
ting make-up in the final scenes.' said De 
Palma, 'I agree he should have looked old 


instead of burnt but it was too late to 

As for the other members of the cast; 
'William Finley is an oid friend. I went to 
college with him and he's been m a lot of 
my films. He's a very unusual actor and f 
use him whenever I have a particular part 
for him. I've known Gerrii iBeef) Graham 
for some lime too ... I met him w hen he 
was an undergraduate at Columbia. I used 
him In Greetings. Jessica (Phoenix) Harper 
I first saw in a play m New York so I ihen 
auditioned and screen-tested her and 
decided she was the best for the part. 


THE DEMOLISHED MAN 


As the interview came to an end I asked 
De Palma what sort of horror films he 
liked personally. ‘One recent horror film I 
like was Jaws. I didn't like The Exorcist . . . 
It's not a very good movie, but I thought 
Rosemary's Baby was fine. Polanski's films 
are always very good. And I like the 
stylisalion of Hammer's films. - .' 

At the moment De Palma is still working 
on Carrie, his latest film to date. 'It's based 
on a book by Stephen King and is about a 
young high school girl with telekinetic 
powers. I've also written a script based 
The Demolished Man ithe classic science 
fiction novel by Alfred Bester) but we'v< 
yet to get the finance to make it. It's going 
to be a very expensive project.' 

I finally asked him if he would be making 
anymore films in the style of Phantom of 
the Paradise, 'Yeah,' he replied. '1 havi 
few ideas cooking. Il's difficult to find 
suitable subject to sun that kind of 
approach but I'm sure that something will 
occur to me.' 

Roll on Son of the Phantom! 
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tVay hack in House of Hammer I, we printed an overview of the films of director Brian de Palma. And 
so, following this issue's interview with the modern-day master of suspense, which was recorded last year 
when he had only just completed making Obsession, Tony Crawley now takes a look at his latest chiller . . . 



C ONFESSION Carrie is ihe first Brian 
De Palma film I’ve seen. Won’t be 
Ihe last- He’s better than I’d heard. 
Although Carrie is above and beyond his 
usual norms, several sharp nudges in my 
left ribs attest to the fact that all his 
trademarks are well in evidence to the 
Brian-Buffs. That much said, let’s con- 
centrate on Carrie and the wistful angel of 
an actress giving her so much frightening 
credence; the speckle-faced Sissy Spacek 
(pronounced as in "basic”, not "pay- 
cheque”). of Czech stock and currently 
Robert Allman’s stock company. And— 
didn't I say it — terrific! At 27, she can still 
portray teenagers, as long as she hides her 
hands. Her innate fragility makes her ripe for 
The Class .Menagerie, yet she'll scare Ihe 
livin' bejabbers out of youse. Not like 
Linda Blair's green-pea soup commercials 
or The Oaten kid's baleful stare. Sissy does 
it believably, never rocking on that ultra- 
thin tight-rope between fantasy and reality. 
The only devil in Carrie is locked in her 


mother’s religiso-neurotic head. She’s such 
a rabid fanatic one wonders what De 
Palma's actual target is; telekinesis, ado- 
lescent cruelty, parentally damaged kids, or 
quite simply, religion itself. 

As in the best of tales, nothing about 
"creepy Carrie” is what it first seems. 
She’s the ugly duckling of her high school, 
the but^ of every joke. Yet early on, we 
catch her in the shower after netball, 
lensed as if for a TV ad. for soap, (hough 
more erotically than most TV networks 


SHOWER ATTACK 


dare allow. The duckling is a swan, right 
enough. As we're entranced with this 
sopa-opera view, blood suddenly appears 
on her thigh. Hysteria begins. The girl is 
simply menstruating for the first time (a 
cinematic first, at that). She doesn't know 
what's happening to her and her panic is 
ridiculed by her classmates, who attack her 
with obscene derision, which lead to a 



Dm horrified Carrk, drenched Id blood, stands 
osee Ihe body of her escort, Tonunie Ross. 


ferocious two-way revenge over Ihe next 
97 chilling minutes — and. hear this, almost 
right up to Ihe final frame. Nothing is 

second or third climax, 

The girls are punished with extra 
athletic work-outs by their gym teacher. 
Plus the threat of that fate worse than death 
to all young American WASPs — missing 
Ihe high-school prom, Chris quits the 
punishment detail anyway, and plans 
Carrie's come-uppance in league with a 
Fonzie-type fella, and in a way which 
suggests she spends too much time watch- 
ing triple Roger Corman features at the 
local drive-in. They kill a pig and Ipre- 
sumabiyl drain it, fill a bucket with the 
blood and rig it to fali. like the oid bucket- 
on-the-door jape, on Came at the dance, 
indeed at the moment of her first triumph 
when elected Queen of the Prom. 

Her response to this appalling degra- 
dation is horrendous. No surprise, though, 
already signposed hy her making ash-trays 
fiy and mirrors smash, and just to help the 
audience, by checking ou( this strange 
malady in the school library. Telekinesis is 
what she’s got. The power to make 
objects move, doors open, windows shut 
. . . Her mother put it down to sin. Her 
mother puts everything down to sin, "The 




sin of Eve”. From Carrie’s own pro- 
creation to the husband tempted away by 
the devil. This is Piper Laurie in her first 
film since The Hustler 1} years ago; a 
rotten waste of a fine talent. 


‘SIN NEVER DIES!’ 


Carrie and mother live together in a 
crumbling house (reminiscent of Psycho, 
like the screen-notes of Pino Donaggio's 
score). Candles and Christ are in every 
room, including the closet where Carrie is 
locked to atone for her sins. Even for her 
period, poor kid. "Sin never dies." yells 
Momma, while Carrie makes her own 
impassioned plea, "I wanna be normal!” 
That she can never be. The sotdal frustra- 
tion and social deprivation of childhood 
and youth, to say naught of lacking 
maternal love and the imposed ignorance 
of puberty, has general^ her amazing 
telekioetic powers— recently observed in 
one of Nigel (Qoaiennassi Koeale's Beasts 
TV plays. Billy. Once drenched in the pig's 


blood, Carrie creates telekinetic havoc on 

the scale of The Towering Inferno Meets 
Lizzie Borden. 

Yes, of course, the film is as easy to send 
up as the girl. Take care— once only, 
though. Call it a period piece, for instance. 


Nothing though removes the force and, 
in the end, the sheer pleasure of this movie. 
Nor the thought of its fate if churned out 
by one of Roger Corman's troupe, as 
another El Cheapo exploitation number 
like something lately released Stateside as 
Massacre At Central High. Which is why 
De Palma impresses beyond his natural 
and acknowledged expertise with cameras, 
actors, lights, non-actors, composition, 
motivation and swirling sets- His easting, 
for instance, is impeccable; apart from 
Carrie and her Ma, they’re mainly un- 
knowns, or unfamiliars. Notable successes 
being Betty Buckley’s teacher; Nancy 
Allen's Chris, far more demonic than 
Came m tier sheer siciousness; Amy 
Irs'ing as the one girl trying to make up for 
the shuwei incident; and William Katt, 
as the sports hero taking Carrie to the 
prom— a young fella out of a new Robert 
Redford mould, and the son. in fact, of 
Barbara Hale. Perry Mason's Della Streei- 


‘SISSY IS A PHANTOM . . 

Bui as even De Palma readily agrees, 
this js Sissy Spacek's film, the kind of 
fix/i- Je force merely hinted at in Prime Cut 
with Marvin and Hackman, or Badlands 
with Martin Sheen. She’s back soon in 
Altman’s production of Welcome to L.A. 
and Allman's own Three Women, a 
fantasy t«scd on his own dreams. Carrie, 
by contrast, is sheer nightmare. And gives 
you one. I later heard a girl who’d seen it. 
describing a dream in which friends gave 
her "blood sandwiches” to eal. (Maybe 
we should get the comic strip rights from 

Sissy, says Brian De Palma, isa phantom, 
with a wider range than any other young 
actress he knows. "She has this mysterious 
way of slipping into a part, letting it take 
over her " "niai comment and the ghoulish 
climax of his film— our lips are sealed — 
has our esteemed Editor Dez Skinn 
suHtesiing a sequel soon. "A sort of Carrie 
On . . ." Which is enough to make this 
typewriter fiy across his office and bounce 
off his . . . 




W hat betitr wav to start this review than to tell 
\<m that Seizure was considered bv the ultra- 
critical Aniericuii magazine. Ciuefantastiquc. to be 
. . the most remarkable horror tilm to appear since 
William Friedkin'- The Exorcist.' 

Seizure is the end product of 29-year-old Oliver 
Stone's labours. Stone created the original storx', co- 
wrote the .screenplay and directed the film — hU first-ever 
feature lilnt. by the way. 

All the actors give ven.' good performances, especially 
Herve Villechaize as the sadistic dwarf (remember him 
from Man M ith Tlie Golden Gun?). 

The storv concerns one Edmund Blackslone (Jonathan 
Frid), an author of horror .stories who suffers fri>m a 
recurring nightmare involving a huge half-fared, black 
executioner, the aforementioned dwarf, and the (Jueen of 
Evil (plaved hv the beautiful Marline Beswick). 

Blackstone invites his wife, two sons and live guests 
to his country home for a weekend, but is astonished to 
find three unexpected guests also arrive. The executioner, 
the dw arf and the (Jueeii of Evil. 

Apparently these three nightmares actually exist . . . 
but as esca|>ed inmate.s from a lunatic asylum. 

Taking over, the three force the five guests and the 
Blackstone familv to participate in their bizarre games 
of death. If they refu.se, they die. If they lose, they die. 



Jackal flings writer Eilmuiid Blackstone against the fireplace. 



Jackal the Executioner beheads 


of Edmund's weekend guests. 





Spider the dwarf uses force losrap one of thegueMi escaping. 



And the games will rontinuc until their is nnly one 

Throughout the film we are kept guessing whether any 
of these murderous detelojjmeiits are really lia|i|ieuiiig, 
or whether thcv are pan of Edmund |{la<ksli>ne'« 
nightmare. And, if part of his nightmare. he see* his 
friends die one by one, Edmund woiiilers what L- 
happening in reality. 

Suddenly he wakes up. srreaming. Screaming after 
seeing his friends, family and wife rlie hnrrihh . But it 
isn't yet over for him. As Edmund staggi‘r« into the 


After a fight to the death virh Edmund. Mikki has her throat slit 
by the Queen of Evil. 



Eunice sees her face in the mirror, after being disfigured by Spider, 
the sadistic dwarf. 


Lathruom. lie see.s the same lipstick suicide message 
scrawled on the mirror that his wife had written in the 
dream. .'Vjiil behind him. in bed, not bin wife but the 
Queen of Evil. 

But still it doesn’t end . . . 

Exposure of this film in Britain has iinforlunately 
been soraewliat limited, as ha' another recommended 
film from the same distributor. The Werewolf of 
\^a>hinglou |rc\iewcd bark in HoH 3). But should it 
appear at any cinema in vour vicinity, if you have a 
taste for madly paranoic movies, don’t miss it. 


SEIZURE (1974) 

Edmund Blaekstoiie Jonathan Frid 

Quern of Evil Marline Beawick 

J>|iider. The Dwarf Herve Villechame 

Jackal. The Executioner Henry Baker 

Charlie Joe Sirota 

Nirole Blarkstonc (ihristina Pickles 

^erge Roger de Koven 

Mikki Mary Woronov 

Jason Timothy Ousey 

93 minutes, rertifirate X, directed by Oliver Stone. 
Produced bv (larrard Glenn & Jeffrey Kapelman, 
Screenplay bv Edward Mann & Oliver Stone from 
an original story bv Oliver Slone. Filmed in Canada. 





ANOTHER <JiaiN\l 
LOMAX, we ARE 
RESPONSISLE roR 
THESE DEATHS. WE 
MUST TRACK DOWN 
THIS CREATURE 
. BEFORE IT KILLS , 
AGAIN ! y 


POOR CARROON . ^ 
HE MUST BE GOING 
THROUGH PURE HELL 
, POSSESSED BY > 
A THIS... THINGL / 


WOULD ^ 
YOU LIKE 
SOME TEA. 
DOLLY? . 


AND NOW IT 
WILL BE LOOKING 
FOR SOMETHING 
ELSE TO FEED > 
V. ON.. . "X 


DON'T BE 
AFRAID, DOLLY. 
IT'S ONLY A 
.MISTER..^ 


WOULD YOU 
UKETOHAVE 
TEA WITH ME 
AN' DOLLY. 

V MISTER^ 


DOWN 8Y 
THE RIVER 
THAMESNEAR 
DfPTFOflD. 

A LITTLE Oim 


THE 


QUiTERMASS^ 


XPERIMENT Conclusion 




PIO THE NASTy MAN 
HURT YOU, DQUYt, 


$NAARUl\ 


COMPLETE ^ 
ABSORPTrON 
THIS TIME.' 


IN MERE MINUTES, 
irS ABSORBED THE 
MOUSE... AND 
TRSBIED ns S\JV. 


ONE Of THE KEEPERS 
JUST FOUND THIS TENDRIL 
IN THE BUSHES. IT'SCAUOHT 


IT’S alive; 

LOOK AT IT 

sauiRMi 


•lie's SETTING 
STRONOER.THIS 
IS WHAT 1 WAS 
AFRAIO OF •"J> 


SMALL MOUSE 
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YOUVf BEEN SEEING 
THINGS AGAIN. ROSIE. 
V YOU MUST LEAVE . 
\0FF THAT BOniE I A 


THIS IS ONLY A SMALL \ 
FRAGAAENTOFTHEMAIN L 
ORGANISM. IF ABSORBING 1 
A TINT MOUSE CAN DO THIS. ' 
THERE'S NO LIVING THING ON 
EARTH THATSTANOSACHANCE 
AGAINST THE MAIN r1 

^BODT... 


> AAATBE WE^v 
'SHOULD CHECK \ 
(TOUT. THERE'VE 1 
BEEN SOME FUNNtJ 
L. GOINGS-ON A 
jk LATELY 


7 I CERTAINLY^^ 
AM not; I’VE 1 
COME TO COMPLAIN 
A80UTA8IG CREEPY 
THING THAT JUST 
. CRAWLED INTO i 
^ WESTMINSTER J 
^ ABBEy/J># 


DRUNK 
AGAIN. ROSIE, 
^EOLOLUV? 


'That'S the ^ 

POLICE FOR. IF THEY \ 
LnCREEPY-CRAWllES 
ROAM ABOUT AS , 
^THEY PLEASE T ^ 


^ LN' TELL 
'EM IT WAS 
SHOR/MUS'. 


^1 DON'T SEE ^ 
HOW WE CAN ” 
POSSIBLY FIGHT IT I 


IF IT REPRODUCES 
ON CARSOON AT 
THE SAME RATE... 


2S 



EVEITl'BOOY . 


IS IN DEADLY DANGER. I WANfT 
WHOLE ABBEYCLEARED. PUBLIC. 

V CLERGY. EVERYONE... 

V aulCKi 


waiy: > 

HOLD THAT 
PICTURE’ 


THAT IS N 
WHAT'S LEFT 
or VICTOR 
CARROON... 
OR WHAT 
HES NOW 

V. ekoMEiV 


KILL TRANSMISSION 


LOOKAT THOSE NODULES i 
IF THEY SPORE, THEY'LL 
SPREAD BY THE MILLION 
AND COVER THE CDUNTRY 
IN SUCH CREATURES 


'tiO: TOO 
RrSW! 


/I’VE GOT IT^J 
( IN CLOSE UPON 1 
THEWREEN.ITS’ 
STOPPED PULSATING 
k AND SEEMS TO BE > 
^CHANGING! y 


tow LONO^S 
FORE IT STARTS 
SPROOUCINa, . 
BRISCOE?^ 


’MHE WMOif^N -r 
CREATURE MUST C 
DIE. ANY SURVIVING > 
PART WOULD RE-START 

\"th£ cycu again : > 


THE LOOKS^'^ 
OF THINGS. IT COULD 
BE ANYTIME IN THE 
V^ECTHOUROR S0;> 


BEGINNING^ 
OF NEW SPORE- 
PRODUCING UNES. 
.^M2EN$ or them: 
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THEOUHTER 


'KNOCK THE HEAD OFF' 


by John Brosnan 

I n July 1953 the BBC began a 
six-part television serial called 
The Quatermass Experi- 
ment. It's the story of an astronaut 
infected by an alien plant spore 
which turns him into an unrecog- 
nisable 'thing' , it was a mixture of 
science fiction and horror, with 
the emphasis on horror. Written by 
Nigel Kneale, an actor-turned- 
writer (apart from his TV work he 
also wrote the screenplays for 
John Osborne's Look Back in 
Anger and The Entertainer) the 
serial was enormously popular 
with the British public. The follow- 
ing year Hammer Films decided to 
make a film of it, and it turned out 
to be a momentous decision for 
the small company. They had 
made science fiction films before 
(Spaceways in 1952 and Four- 
Sided Triangle in 1953) but this 
was their first real horror film. 

' NAUSEATING' 

Released as The Creeping 
Unknown outside of Britain, the 
film proved to be as popular as the 
serial. Even the critics liked it. 
"This is the best and nastiest 
horror film I have seen since the 
war," said Paul Dehn, writing in 


Pert creature, part human— Richerd Wordsworth is discovered, in The 
Q uatermass Xp erim ent. 


credited to Richard Wordsworth 
who gave a performance equal 
to that of Karloff's in Franken- 
stein in the way that he 
combined, as the reviewers noted, 
the horror with elements of tra- 
gedy. In several scenes he man- 
aged to convey, with the aid of 
Phil Leakey's make-up, a real 
sense of undergoing something 


Quatermass sees his first sign of the alien invasion, from Quatermass II. 


the News Chronicle. "Exciting but 
distinctly nauseating." said the 
Sunday Times. "The monster 
proves more acceptably alarming 
than most 'things' in science 
fiction and in his more human 
stages Richard Wordsworth's tor- 
tured grimace and menacing 
make-up suggest a pathetic as 
well as a horrific figure." said the 
Monthly Film Bulletin, and the 
New Statesman said: "The film 
does in fact touch the imagina- 


tion. It's hero, gripped by fantas- 
tic horror, hints at tragedy. What 
we witness in a number of scenes 
is much extended by what we 
don't quite see. The doomed hero 
is frighteningly played by Richard 
Wordsworth . . . and the result 
seems to be a better film than 
either War of the Worlds or 
Them !" 

The film remains a truly horrific 
one. even today when certain 
aspects have become dated. Rich- 
ard Landau and Val Guest, who 
wrote the screenplay together, 
succeeded in retaining the unique 
qualities of Kneale's original TV 
script, and Guest's direction effec- 
tively created an atmosphere of 
ever-increasing eeriness. But a lot 
of the success of the film must be 






MASS STORY 



utterly alien to all human experi- 
ence. Wordsworth also communi- 
cated. in pure mime, the unbear- 
able loneliness of the character — 
a once intelligent man who was 
still vaguely aware of the terrible 
thing he was becoming but help- 
less to prevent it. This was best 
illustrated when the creature, at- 
tempting to hide in a deserted 
canal boat, encountered a little 
girl playing with a doll. Already 
partially transformed (his arm had 
absorbed a cactus plant) there 
still remained enough of the man 
within the monster to save the 
girl by frightening her away before 
he could lose control and attack. 

"That film has been with me 
ever since." said Wordsworth in 
an interview, "The cactus bit was 
great fun. My face was covered 
with rubber solution and I had 
spikes growing out of my arm. 
Jane Asher played the little girl 
the monster meets. I had to lurch 
at her and knock the head off her 
doll. As soon as the scene was 
finished there she was crying. 
Naturally I knelt down to say, 
There, there.' and everybody 
started yelling at me, 'Get back, 
you fooir Of course I was terri- 
fying her. I'd quite forgotten what 
I looked like." 


‘MEET IN THE DARK' 

The success of Quatermass 
quickly led the Hammer team, 
which included James Carreras, 
his son Michael and producer 
Anthony Hinds, to realize that the 
public was in the mood for horror 
films. So, in 1956 Quatermass II 
followed, and then X — The 
Unknown which was about a 
radioactive blob that comes out 
of the ground in Scotland and 
attacks atomic power plants, but 
though relatively successful they 
didn't have the impact of the first 
Quatermass film. It took The 
Curse of Frankenstein to 
achieve that, 


"We found that the 'thing' that 
looked like an oil bubble in X — 
The Unknown frightened no- 
body," said James Carreras, "They 
are only really terrified by some- 
thing they are likely to meet in the 
dark on their way home from the 
cinema." And Michael Carreras 
said: "The Curse of Franken- 
stein was an extraordinary mo- 
ment in history and I suppose it 
stemmed from Quatermass — 
remember how the monster in 
that, even when it was in West- 


minster Abbey at the end, had a 
kind of humanity that you could 
identify with. That suggested to 
us the Frankenstein monster idea 
and it worked . . . and that's how it 
all started." 

Twenty years later Hammer is 
still going strong in the horror 
field and it's interesting to specu- 
late on what direction the com- 
pany would have taken if it hadn't 
made Quatermass. For one 
thing this magazine probably 
wouldn't exist. 


(USA: The Creeping Unknown) 

Brian Donleavy Professor Bernard Quatermass 

Jack Warner Inspector Lomax 

Margia Dean Judith Carroon 

Richard Wordsworth Victor Carroon 

David King Wood Gordon Briscoe 

Thora Hird Rosie 

Gordon Jackson TV Producer 

Directed by Val Guest: Screenplay Richard Landau and \'al Guest from the 
BBC TV serial "The Quatermass Experiment" by Nigel Kneale. Director of 
Photography Walter Harvey; Ad Director J. Elder Wills; Editor James 
Needs; Special Effects Les Bowie: Music Composer James Bernard: Producer 
.Anthony Hinds. Released by Exclusive 182 mins). USA Release: Lnited 
.Artists (78 mins). 
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"Great”- What more can I say? HoH is 
the best horror magazine on the market. 
I've tried so many different horror mags, 
but HoH beats them all. And the best part 
of It is that It's British. Most of the top 
horror mags are American, so it was 
pleasing to see a British mag that is of such 
high standards. 

I like the comic strips you include, 
though I'm not too keen on Captain 
Kronos tsorryll. The Monster Gallery on 
Christopher Lee in issue 6 was fantastic, 
though your best article has been Terrible 
Monsters by John Brosnan in Issue 5. 
I totally agree with him about The 
Haunting being a terrific movie. I sat frozen 
to my chair throughout that him. 

Before I close, please try to get HoH on 
a monthly basis, sixty days Is too long to 
wait between issues. 

Paul Holmes. 

Swindon. Wilts. 

No sooner said than done. Paul. Sales on 
House of Hammer have been increasing 
whh every issue to such an extent that you 
will now find a new issue leaping out of the 
sta at yon every single month- But that 
doe. ’/ mean we're going to sil hack and 
gloa. IVe still wont to hear jrom you. to 
hear what you like, and more especially, 
what (ij anything) you don't like about 
Britain's only monthly monster magacine. 

I’ve got to write and congratulate you 
on your brilliant magazine. Personally, 
I thought only the guys at the Marvel 
offices could even think of adapting the 
great Hammer films. But you've done it. 



Post Mortem 


You've not only come out as good as 
Marvel black & white horror, but you've 
gone fight to the top. Well done, and keep 
it up I 

RLC, 

Pyle. Nr. Bridgend. 


Being a great HoH fan since issue I. 
I had to write to tell you I think the 
magazine's format is perfect . . . almost. 
Personally, I think more room should be 
given to Van Helsing's Terror Tales 
because I think that the stories are very 
original, with (he one in Issue 3 having a 
nice touch of the film Night .Must Fall. 

Below 1 am listing some suggestions for 
HoH in the future; Give some sort of 
feature on the making of (he film con- 
cerned in the adaptation. Try a week-by- 
week dictionary on Hammer horror films. 
Can you please do an adaptation of 
Blood From The Mummy's Tomb'’ 1 saw 
this film on the television recently and 
thought it was a good change from the 
ordinary, predictable type story. The full 


gloss gore came through very well and 
I particularly liked the end scene in the 
hospital. 

Paul Bishop. 

Weymouth. Dorset. 

In answer to suggestion one. Paul, you 
will now be getting a tree one-year sab- 
scriplian to House of Hammer for coming 
up with the best idea we've yet received. 
In fiiriire. as alien os possible, we're going 
to contact the people behind the films we 
adapt to comic strip /ormai. and give you as 
many behind-the-scenes facts and even 
anecdarcs as the people concerned can 
remember. Your second idea: hold on a 
miniile' H'e've only Just gone to monthly 
schedule, it would break our backs weekly. 
But if you mean a history of Hammer, 
consider that one done loo. Ik'e've currently 
got one of our contributors piling up the 
facts, and a regular column on this subject 
will follow on from Denis Gifford's column 
on Golden Age horror. Blood From The 
Mummy’s Tomb, being the lourlh 
Hammer .Mummy film will fiM hare to 


When I saw the premiere issue of 
House of Hammer. I thought of buying it 
(purely for investment reasons) but decided 
against it. Anyway, after watching a few 
horror films on the television (including 
Countess Draculs and Dr. Jckyll and 
Sister Hydei and being given a few horror 
books and mags. I became very interested 
in horror films and Hammer in particular. 
Then 1 remembered HoH, and, after four 
hours searching. I finally came across a 



DRflCULfl • PRINCE OF DARKNESS 
in issue 6 proved a hit with everybody 



rather tally copy of issue 6 My response - . . 
terrific. I ihoughi John Bolton's artwork 
was . . . well. I can'i think of any words to 
describe il. Maybe beautiful. Anyway. 
I Ihoughi the whole issue was great. 

The only faults I can think of are; not 
Slicking to Hammer films enough and the 
distribution is poor. I find il quite hard to 
get copies. 

1 doubt if you’ll print this letter as it's 
quite long, but thanks for reading it and 
I think you're onto a winning formula. 

Stephen Kay. 

Lanarkshire. 

Dislribulion: as once staled, you hold the 
key to belter distribution by plaguing the 
shops which sell M.AD magazine. Cinema 
Blue and DC Cornier and telling them to 
slock House of Hammer, lyhile we ctin'f 
get Into every single shop nt the country, 
we can get into the ones that sell the ajore- 
mentioned. Bur only if the newsagent thinks 
people want House of Hammer, otherwise 
he's Just wasting valuable counter space. 
So don't look around, not find it and go 
elsewhere. Tell him you think he should 
carry it, or order il regularly thruugh him. 
it's his business to know about popular 
magazines, hut he has hundreds to choose 
from. He'll appreciate your help, and we 
certainly will. 

Your magazine. The House of Hammer, 
is the best horror magazine I’ve ever read. 

1 have a lot of American magazines, bui 
1 hate the way they treat horror films, 
always laughing and joking about them. 


Van Helsing's Terror Tales in issue 3. 
"Swamp Fever”, was great. I hope to read 
more stories like that. 1 also liked your 
reviews of George Romero's films Night 
Of The Living Dead and The Crazies in 
issues 3 and 6. 1 think your adaptations of 
Hammer horror films are brilliant - 
I especially liked the Dracula and OracuLa, 
Prince Of Darkness strips. 

Keep up the good work, geniiemen. 

Kevin Clyde. 

Penicuik. 

Midlothian. 


Tm writing to teli you that House of 
Hammer is getting better with every issue. 
1 thought issue 1 was brilliant and issue 4 
had an excellent adaptation of Legend Of 
The Seven Golden Vampires. HoH is the 
best horror magazine I've ever seen . . . 
except for one. Monster Mag, This, in my 
opinion, is the best horror magazine there 
has been, or ever will be. 

After issue 14. Monster Mag came to an 
abrupt end. Some time later il returned and 
1 was really pleased, as I'm sure a lot of 
people were. But after only 3 issues it 
disappeared again. 

As I say. HoH is an excellent magazine, 
but does not compensate for the brilliant 
-Monster Mag. I’m sure other readers are 
interested where this superb publication 
has disappeared to, so as you edited both, 
perhaps you can teli us. 

P. Houghton, 

Reddiich, 

Wores. 


Quite simply, what happened was that we 
fell Monster Mag had too many limilalions. 
being a "poster mag". When you discount 
the cover and the huge poster, there's only 
seven pages left for features in MM. This 
didn't give us anything like enough room for 
news, reviews and articles. So. Jar the same 
cover price, we have sacrificed the poster 
and brought out a magazine with 52 pages 
and a much stronger link with the industry 
through Hammer films. Who says this isn't 
the age of value-for-money ’ 


It was with great pleasure that I read 
issues 2 and 3 of HoH. Hammer with their 
own magazine — marvellousl 

The contents of both issues were 
enjoyable, but I would query the title of 
Denis Gifford's otherwise-excellent ’Hte 
Golden Age of Horror. I enjoy reading 
about, and seeing on TV, old movies; 
Gifford is knowledgeable and a good 
writer, but in my opinion the era Gifford 
writes about was not the Golden Age of 

The Golden Age of Horror, the REAL 
Golden Age, began when Hammer started 
making true horror films in the 19S0s. 
Hammer go on improving year after year, 
and what is also important is that their 
success has inspired other companies, such 
as Amicus, to really give us great horror 

Please, in future, try to avoid writing up 
such deplorable stuff as The Texas Chain- 
Saw Massacre. Such films as ihis give real 
horror films a bad name. 

Roger Dard, 
Victoria Park East, 
Western Australia. 

Thanks for your interesting, thought- 
provoking letter, Roger, which brings me to 
a suggestion I've had in the back of my mind 
for a few months now. Thar is e.xoctly what 
do you want to see in future issues o/HoH? 
Every letter suggests different things, so 
how about, the next lime any of you write in 
to Post Mortem or .\nswer Desk enclosing 
a separate list of your favourite features 
/rom this issue listing the lot in order of 
preference, with a recommendation at the 
end {.for more'less comic strips, morelless 
film reviews, loiigerlshorier articles, larger! 
smaller photos, larger/smuller type in the 
articles or whatever). We'll print the final, 
averaged-oiit results and {prize time again) 
the five readers who gel nearest to the 
average will receive 15 of free merchandise 
from aur bargain basement plus a compli- 
mentary copy of the nest HoH personalty 
autographed by our top five regular 
contributors. 

Address all comments to: 

POST MORTEM. 

House of Hammer Magazine, 

Warner House. 135-141 Wardour Street. 
London, W,|, 

Unfortunately, because of the large 
volume of mail we receive, we cannot give 
personal answers to your queries. 
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The date . . . December 4th, 1976 
The place . . . Rialto Cinema, Leicester Square, London 

THE DAY 

HOUSE OF HAMMER 
IHVADED 

LEKESTER SQUARE 


I magine it, the early hours of a cold, winter's Saturday morning in the heart of 
London's cinema-land. The huge flocks of pigeons have deserted their Ireetop.s for 
the more satisfying pickings at Trafalgar Square. The eommuter> are having 
their weekend rests. The football crowds have yet to descend. All should be silent 
and peaceful. 

But it isn’t. For this particular Saturdav morning, almost live hundred House of 
Hanuncr readers are zooming in. from all directions, for the promised special screen- 
ing of a new horror film. 

Unfortunately, or fortunately — depending on your heart condition, few were in 
fancy dress, hut everyone agreed thev had a great time as they sat through trailers 
to Death Weekend, Futureworld, Food of the Gods, the judging of the fancy dress, 
and as-then unreleased feature film. Squirm. 

In fact, the event was such a smash-hit that we're currently planning another 
such show sometime soon. But this time, for the benefit of those of you outside the 
London area, we’re going to have a House of Hammer preview screening in no less 
than five major cities throughout Britain, all on the same morning! W atch future 
issues for further details. 

But now. for those of you unlucky enough not to make it, over the page is the 
story of Squirm. And here are a few shots our photographer got of some of the 
stranger attendees . . . 















Papieia PmrtypUyM LaraineGviScndart. 

Pretty young Geri Sanders feels 
that all is right with the world when 
her boyfriend_Miclt arrives from New 
York to spend a few days with her 
and her family in Fly Creek. But 
their enthusiasm is dampened by 
several strange and inexplicable 
incidents. 


ate on a hot summer evening -in 
1975, a sudden electrical storm 
strikes the rural sea coast area 
of Fly Lake, Georgia. Power lines are 
felled, cutting off all electricity to the 
small, secluded town of Fly Creek, 
and during the period that follows 
the storm, the citizens of Fly Creek 
experience one of the most bizarre 
freaks of nature ever recorded. 

A bright, beautiful morning follows 
the tremendous thunderstorms, but, 
unknown to the inhabitants of the 
little township, a broken electrical 
cable swings free from its support, 
lashing the muddy ground and sending 
thousands of volts deep down into 
the earth. Far beneath the surface, 
the charges crackle, and as they do 
so. something begins to stir. . . . 


However, determined to enjoy their 
holiday. Geri and Mick decide to go 
fishing, and thev ask Roger Grimes, 
a local who works with his father in a 
wormhait business, to take them out 
in bis boat. The three set off. and 
while baiting his hook. Mick is bitten 
by one of the more voracious tj-pes of 
worm in his bait tin. Roger laughs at 
Mick’s discomfort, and recalls the 
time when his father attempted to 
lute more worms from the earth by 
sending mild electric shocks into the 


ground. The worms appeared m their 
hundreds but seemed to go crazy 
from the shocks and the exposure to 
light, and viciously bit into their 
flesh as they attempted to pick 

them up. 

Mick goes ashore to have his 

wound tended, leaving Geri and 

Roger alone. Obviously strongly 

attracted to Geri, Roger takes the 
opportunity to force his attentions on 
her. but Geri fights him off, and 
during the struggle Roger stumbles 






Tht wormj Itap up And hurrAW iruo Rogrr't /ac«. 


back ODto ihe open can of live bait, 
The wonns immediately (*warm 
over his face, and Ceri screams in 
horror as blond appears and she sees 
the worm» burrowing their wav into 
the flesh of his cheeks, Bellowing in 
agony. Roger leaps from the boat 
and makes his way' to the shore 
where he disappears into the woods, 
tearing at his face, 

Geri rushes home to tell Mick, and 
the two drive ofl' to the Grimes farm 
to try and help Roger, He is not 
there, but instead they find the body 
of his father, almost completely eaten 
by a mass of worms which lash out in 
panic as .Mick exposes them to the 
light. They hurry to town and 
attempt to tell the Sheriff, but he 
refuses to listen or believe their 



fciu imo < o/ ofur hi. 

,|^lu iriiA Mick. 


Shaken and horrified at what they 
have seen, Geri and Mick return 
home where they, try to behave 
normally so as not to alarm Geri's 


mother or her young sister Alma. 
As they dit down to dinner, an 
ominous creaking startles them, and 
suddcnlv a large tree in the garden 
topples and crashes duw'n through 
the roof of the house. Mirk rushes 
outside and sees that the exposed 
routs of the tree are alive with 
worms which have eaten it right 
through, but as the light from his 
torch touches them they vanish into 
the ground. 

Recalling Roger's story, and 
realising now what must be 
happening. Mick sends Geri. into the 
house to stay in the light with her 
mother and sister while he finds 
timber in the wockIk to repair the 
damage the tree has caused. Night 
has fallen as Mick hurries away, but 
before he can complete bjs errand he 
is attacked and knocked unconscious 
by a pain-crazed Roger, whose face 
is now hardly recognisable. 



RofV. hi'n* MMO oUce hy iht leonns. crauis ei> . . . 
MmAAgt. 


Much later, when Mick recovers, he 
returns to the bouse, only to find it in 
darkness and the ground floor a 
seething sea of worms, a pulsating 


mound in one comer indicating all 
that remains of Geri’s mother. Fearing 
the worst now, Mick uses a lighted 
torch to create a pathway through 
the worms aud climbs the stairs to 
look for Geri. As he searches the 
darkened rooms be is leap upon by 
Roger who has imprisoned Geri in the 
attic, and in the struggle that follows, 
Roger tumbles down the stairs and is 
sucked into the heaving, living mass 
which surges below. 



Th. gritty rmcintB/CAfi’. motScr, cseernT instimy' 
dippvy blaod worm.. 


Mick rushes hack to Geri, and the 
two escape out of the window to the 
branch of a tree where they cling in 
terror as the ocean of worms, which 
has now engulfed the whole of Fly 
Creek, seethes and writhes around 

Morning dawns, and they are 
awakened by the voice of an 
electrician who has come from the 
next town and repaired the damaged 
cables. With the light of dawn the 
worms had returned to their under 
ground homes, and with the earth 
now free from the abnormal amount 
of rlectricitv, far beneath the surface 
the horror ceases its stirring. ... # 




by John Fleming 

N ow. one man's meat is another 
man's poison — especially when 
we're talking about cannibalism. 
According to C/nefantastigue's re- 
viewer, on the strength of The Living 
Dead at The Manchester Morgue. 
"Jorge Grau joins that select group of 
directors whose films are to be avoided, 
at all costs." 

It's one of those rare horror movies 
that actually manages to make a 
members of the audience scream out 
loud— not from fear, but from revulsion. 
Its vomiting high-point comes when a 
dead policeman has his eyes gouged 
out and eaten by some rather bbred- 
looking living corpses. The gory ideas, 
alas, are better than the so-called 
special effects. 

But last year the giovie won Jorge 
Grau the Best Director prize at Ant- 
werp's 3rd Festival of the Fantastic 
Film. So It must have something. In 
fact, although it's by jio means a good 
movie, it is. interesting and eccentric. 
For our US readers; the movie was 
briefly screened as Breakfast at The 
Manchester Morgue and was re- 
cently re-released by AlP as Don't 
Open the Windows. 

ATTACKED BY A 
DROWNED MAN! 



this superbly atmospheric opening. It's 
a pity director Grau didn't make a film 
about the unnatural normality of the 
city. He's a much better director than 
his material allows, although he never 
makes full use of a very good electronic 
score (recorded in stereo). 

For amazingly complicated reasons, 
George and a girl called Edna, a non- 
inebriate women, find themselves 
driving towards the Lake District while 
their car radio talks about ecological 
disaster. Edna has to get to Southgate 
quickly. 


"I must see my sister before . . , ’ 
she says, not completing the sentence. 
She doesn't explain that her sister 
Katie is a mentally unstable drug addict. 

They lose their way. so George 
stops to ask directions at a farm. 
Whining in a nearby field stands a 
bright red machine. It destroys para- 
sites by ultrasonic radiation.. It affects 
the parasites' nervous systems — 
making them attack and kill each other. 

While George is at the farm, Edna 
gets out of the car. A man staggers 
from the local cemetary and attacks 


It was made in 1974 as a Spanish- 
Italian co-production but was shot in 
England’s Lake District. The locations 
are superbly chosen. Basically, it's a 
clever re-working of Night of the 
Living Dead with a touch of Phase IV 
and It's Alive thrown in for good 
measure. Manchester Morgue never 
actually appears in the film. There are 
too many good ideas left undeveloped 
and, In places, the pacing Is a little too 
leisurely. 

The film opens as George, the trendy 
hero, leaves an eerie city to visit friends. 
In the grey city, a bowler-hatted man 
is taking pills in a doorvyay. A dead 
bird lies in the gutter. ‘Faces glare 
menacingly from a bus queue. A naked 
girl streaks across a traffic-junction 
tgnored by everyone. Steam rises 
frighteningly through grilles in the 
road. Then suddenly George is In the 
lush green countryside. 

The movie never quite recovers from 
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Guthrie (cenfre) and Uiends about to attack George and 
Edna in the church. 


I 

I her. His black clothes are soaking wet. 

He has a rope round his heck. 

I Edna escapes. When she and George 

return to the car, the man has dis- 
appeared. George doesn't believe her 
story, it’s too far-fetched. The local 
farmer says her description of the man 
sounds like 'Guthrie the Looney'. But 
it can't be. He drowned a week ago. 

It's night now. At the cottage, Katie 
IS alone. Her husband Martin is out 
taking photos (with an automatic 
flashlight) of a local waterfall. Katie 
hears a noise. Shefinds pools of water 
in the corridor. There's another sudden 
noise. 'Guthrie the Looney' staggers 
towards her 

THE DEAD DON'T 

WALK AROUND? 

She smashes a window and escapes 

into the woods pursued by the crazed 
looney He catches her near the 
waterfall; he puts his hands round 
her neck and squeezes. But he's dis- 
tracted by the automatic flashlight and 
Martin races to Katie's rescue. The 
Looney attacks Martin who defends 
himself by smashing a stone full-force 
into the side of his attacker's head. 
This, of course, has no effect. Marlin is 
rather surprised. Guthrie the Looney 
strangles Martin, smashes in his rib- 
cage and rips open hrs face. The 
camera, still working automatically, 
takes pictures of it all 

Guthrie chases Katie, but George 
and Edna arrive in the car As blood- 
soaked Guthrie escapes into the under- 
growth, Edna sees his face. 

The police investigation is led by 
McCormick, a tough Irish detective. 
The film’s dubbing is one of its saving 
graces. Very good lip-sync indeed. No 
ghastly mid-Atlantic accents. Instead, 
a wide variety of very effective British 
regional accents with the added bonus 
of a very effective and literate English 
script. 

The police discover Katie is a drug 
addict and that her husband had tried 
unsuccessfully to cure her and was 
going to put her in a clinic. That's an 
obvious motive for murder, She must 
have killed him. Silly police. 

Katie has a breakdown and is taken 
to Southgate Hospital, a local gothic 
monstrosity. The dead are removed 
from there in little steel coffins (actually 
freezer units) which are transported in 
trucks to Manchester Mortuary where 
the autopsies are performed. 

George visits Katie in hospital and, 
while he is talking to a doctor, an 
emergency bell rings. 'What's up, 
doc?' 

"Oh, God! — The nursery unit 

again !" 

A nurse runs from the nursery with 
a bloody gash in her eye. Inside the 
unit, an ordinary baby with bloodied 



Martin (foreground) and friends, after coming back to life in Southgate 
Mortuary. Note the severed hand on slab and headless body on floor. 


fingers lies smiling in its cot. 

"It's the third one born since yesjer- 
day," says the doctor. "They're almost 
homicidal." 

All the babies come from one small 
area : the area around the whining red 
farm machine. George and the doctor 
go to confront the technicians at the 
farm. 

The scientists say the machine only 
affects primitive creatures with primi- 
tive nervous systems: "It has no effect 
on more evolved systems." 

The doctor later realises a baby's 
nervous system is in a very elementary 
stage, but dismisses the idea of the 
machine causing problems The homi- 
cidal babies disappear without ex- 
planation from the script. 

McCormick's investigations only 
seem to prove Katie killed her husband 
"You’re all the same. Drugs, sex, every 
sort of filfth." he tells young George 

Meanwhile, Edna sees a picture of 
'Guthrie the Looney’ in a local paper 
and recognises him as the man who 
attacked both her and her sister. 
George doesn't believe her. It can’t be 
Guthrie is dead. He takes her to the 
graveyard to prove it can’t be. They’re 
followed, at a distance, by one of 
McCormick's men 

"The dead don't walk around except 
in very bad paperback novels," George 
tells Edna. 

They go into an underground vault 
where they find coffins and the dead 
body of the caretaker. The caretaker? 


Dead ? 

Suddenly 'Guthrie the Looney', his 
face scarred, attacks them, George 
rams a metal stake through Guthrie’s 
back with a loud squelch. No effect. 
Guthrie turns. George rams the stake 
squelch through his opponent's leg. 
No effect The other leg Squelch. No 
effect. 

In the fight, a coffin is knocked over. 
Guthrie revives the occupant by smear- 
ing the caretaker’s blood on the 
corpse’s eyelids. (This lovely touch is 
never explained or expanded on.) 

PARTIALLY-EATEN 
POLICEMAN! 

George end Edna escape. The 
policeman arrives All three are attacked 
by a growing group of living corpses 
who start uprooting gravestones. Our 
heroes and heroine take refuge in part 
of the church The policeman finds a 
shotgun (in a church?) and blasts 
apart a woman’s head and a man's 
chest. But, as he finds, you just can’t 
keep a good corpse down. 

George realises that perhaps, when 
someone dies, the nervous system 
keeps living in a primitive form for a 
short while. It's like those babies who 
disappeared from the script. The farm 
machine is affecting the nervous sys- 
tems of newly-dead corpses, making 
them attack the living. 

Meanwhile, the corpses are trying 
to batter down the door with head- 
stones. It’s a grave matter. The police- 




man suddenly makes a break for it, is 
knocked down with a gravestone, 
pulled apart and eaten by the corpses. 

At last the living dead break into the 
room where George and Edna are 
hiding. George throws a lantern. The 
corpses’ clothes catch fire and their 
dead flesh burns. It’s all over. 

But, several miles away, Edna's dead 
brother-in-law Martin returns to life 
and tears apart a policeman at the 
cottage. Not knowing this, George 
goes off to the farm and destroys the 
machine while Edna returns to the 
cottage. There she sees a severed hand 
gripping the side of a police Land 
Rover. She staggers back. Martin 
attacks her. But she escapes, jumps in 
her car and mows him down. 

George eventually finds her. He 
returns to the cottage and walks into 
a police trap. They've found a partially- 
eaten policeman and burnt corpses at 
the church. Plus the remains of a 
policeman at the cottage. This is not 
cricket. McCormick and the boys in 
blue are in no mood for trifling. 

"Bring the dead back to life? What 
kind of fools do you think we are?" 
McCormick yells at George. 

Martin's apparently dead body is 
taken to the tiospital. The farm machine 
is repaired. McCormick interrogates 
George at the local hotel. (It's not 
explained why there.) 

"It was the corpses. Don't you 
understand ? The corpses." George 


babbles. 

Meanwhile, at the hospital, Martin 
and the other corpses start eating their 
way through the staff. They dismember 
the mortuary attendant. They strangle 
the telephonist with her cord. She's 
soon disconnected too. 

The only censor-cut, according to 
the British distributor, is "about half a 
minute of blood coming out of a 
stomach", presumably at this point. 

In the general mayhem, a doctor 
slices a man’s chest and is hacked to 
death for his trouble. Katie stabs Edna 
in the neck with a pair of scissors. 
George escapres from the police. The 
hospital’s principal doctor is eaten on 
the stairs. (A step beyond in gore?) 
George arrives and sets fire to the 
rampaging corpses. Edna becomes one 


of the living dead. George throws Edna 
into the fire. Now all the living dead 
are really dead. And all the evidence is 
gone. McCormick and the police 
arrive, armed, to find carnage beyond 
belief. McCormick raises his gun and 
shoots George dead. 

It's all over. For McCormick, every- 
thing has a rational explanation. 
George was just a drug-crazed Satan- 
ist. And now he's dead. 

But, of course, George isn't really 
dead— as McCormick finds out when 
he goes to his bedroom later that night. 
And the farm machine is still working. 
Its range has been increased. It is more 
powerful. 

The Living Dead at The Man- 
chester Morgue is no great film. But 
you certainly won’t sleep through it.# 



LIVING DEAD AT 

THE MANCHESTER MORGUE 

George 

(FIN DE SEMANA 

PARA LOS MUERTOS) 

Ray Lovelock 

Christine Galbo 

McCormick 


Arthur Kennedy 
Jeannine Mestre 



Jos4 Ruiz Lifante 



Fernando Hilbeck 



Jorge Grau 



Edmondo Amati 



Sandro Continenza; 



Marcello Coscia 
Giuliano Sorgini 
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Cert 'X' 93 minutes 
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House erf Hammer 

ANS 


right forefingers are missing) . Pursuit to Algiers 
(Universal, 1945) Dir; Roy William Neill. {Spending 
most of the time on board an ocean liner. Holmes tries to 
protect the life of an Eastern diplomat) : Terror by Night 
(Universal. 1946) Dir; Roy William Neill. {Holmes pro- 
tects a priceless diamond from a variety of suspects on the 
London to Edinburgh express): Dressed to Kill 
(Universal. 1946) Dir; Roy William Neill. {Holmes pits 
his wits against a determined villainess who's out to get 
some stolen banknote plates ) Nigel Bruce appeared as 
Dr. Watson in all 14 films and Dennis Hoey appeared as 
Inspector Lestrade in 6 of the entnes. 


BASIL RATHBONE 


Sherlock Holmes buff Merky Beck, of Manchester, is 
interested in how many films Basil Rathbone appeared as 
the super-sleuth. Here, Marty, Is a list of Holmes/ 
Rathbone movies: The Hound of the Baskervilles 
(20th Century-Fox. 1939) Director; Sidney Lanfield. 
[Holmes faces the curse of the legendary Hell Hound ) ; 
The Adventures of Sherlock Holmes (20lh Century- 
Fox, 1939) Dir: Alfred Werker. [Holmes faces old adver- 
sary Professor Moriarty. as played by George Zucco) : 
Sherlock Holmes and the Voice of Terror (Universal. 

1942) Dtr: Jack Rawlins. [This time Holmes is fighting 
Nazi saboteurs in London during World War II) : Sherlock 
Holmes end the Secret Weapon (Universal, 1942) 
Dir; Roy Neill. [Holmes again battling Moriarty, now 
played by Lionel AtwiH. over a new invention wanted by 
the Axis) : Sherlock Holmes in Washington (Universal, 

1943) Dir; Roy Neill, (Holmes pursuing some important 
microfilm in America's capita!) . Sherlock Holmes Faces 
Death (Universal, 1943) Oir: Roy Neill. [InvoNes Holmes 
with murders and strange happenings around an eerie 
Manor) ; Sherlock Holmes and the Spider Woman 
(Universal, 1944) Dir: Roy William Neill. [Holmes faces 
villainess Gale Sondergaard and her army of large spiders) : 
The Scarlet Claw (Universal. 1944) Dir; Roy William 
Neill. ( This centres around a sinister village in Canada 
where a strange killer stalks) : The Pearl of Death 
(Universal, 1944) Dir; Roy William Neill. [Holmes 
traces the owner of a fabulous pearl, end meets up 
with The Creeper). The House of Fear (Universal. 
1945) Dir; Roy William Neill. [A curious group of men 
based in an old Scottish mansion are murdered in a 
Ten Little Indians fashion) : The Woman in Green 
(Universal. 1945) Dir; Roy William Neill [Holmes 
investigates a series of murders in which the victims' 



Sherlock Holmes (Basil Rathbone) and Dr. Watson (Nigel 
Bruce) from The Hound of the Baskervilles HBBS). 


LATITUDE ZERO 


Latitude Zero is a film Richard Hathaway, of 
Croydon, has been unable to track down, Here s the 
rundown on this 1969 Japanese production. Latitude 
Zero (original Japanese title ; Ido Zero Oaisakusen) was 
produced by Toho, directed by Inoshiro Honda, and 



starring Joseph Gotten, Cesar Romero, Akira Takarada and 
Richard Jaeckel. This science-fiction story tells of a 
Captain Nemo-like character and his battle with a 
demented scientist over an anti-radiation serum. The 
film's title is the location of an underwater city. Original 
running-time is 106 minutes, but when released in 
Britain (in 1 974) it was cut down to 95 minutes. Director 
Inoshiro Honda has brought to the screen many of Japan's 
famous monsters, including Godzilla. King of the 
Monsters (1954), Half Human (1955), Rodan 
(1956), The Mysterisns (1957), Varan. The Un- 
velievable (1958). The H-Man (1 958). 


NIGHT GALLERY 

Terry Johnson writes from Bristol enquiring about the 
first episode of TV's Night Gallery show. Well, the very 
first Night Gallery produced, for N8C-TV, was a 95 
minute pilot (feature film) in 1 969. Rod Serling wrote and 
introduced three tales of the supernatural; (1) A 
despicable young man murders his wealthy uncle, and 
then becomes the victim of a strange haunting; (2) A 
blind nch woman buys the eyes of a poor man for an 
operation that, if successful, will allow her only 1 2 hours of 
sight; (3) A fleeing Nazi escapes daily from the horrors of 
his past in an art gallery, and ends up crucified. Directors 
were Boris Sagal, Steven Spielberg and Barry Shear. Cast 
included Joan Crawford. Richard Kiley, Roddy McDowall. 
Barry Sullivan, Ossie Davis, George Macready, Sam Jaffe, 
Tom Bosley, Barry Atwater. 





THE MAKING 
OF 



KING KONG 


Following his critical look at Dino de Laurentiis' remake last issue, effects expert 
John Brosnan now takes us back 34 years to the Golden Age of Horror (with apol^ogies 
to Denis Gifford) for the inside story on the making of the original KING KONG. 


T h« early 1930s were great years for film 
monsters. 1930 saw the arrival of Dracula. 
1931 was the year that Frankenstein's 
creature lurched across the screen, and in 1933 
King Kong erupted out of the jungles of Skull 
Island and almost destroyed New York. Not bad 
going for a monster who was really only about 
eighteen inches high’ 

The story of King Kong began when Marian 
C. Cooper, an American producer and director 
who had made several documentaries in Africa, 
decided in 1929 to make a film about a giant 
ape going on a rampage through New York. 
His original idea was to use a live gorilla but 
due to financial problems the proiect was 
temporarily shelved. Then, m 1931. when 
Cooper was working at the RKO Studios he 
came across the work of special effects wizard 
Willis H. O'Brien, and quickly decided that it 


would be cheaper to utilize O'Brien's techniques 
for his giant ape film rather than use a real ona. 
And thus the film King Kong was bom. 

Willis H. O'Brien had perfected the art of 
stopmotion photography— the technique 
wherey a model, photographed one frame at a 
time, and adjusted by hand between each 
exposure to a new position, can be made to 
appear to he moving on its o wn. 

STOP-MOTION 

PHOTOGRAPHY 

O'Brien began his career as a marble cutter 
but then became interested in sculpture and 
cartoon animation. One day. for his own 
amusement, he began experimenting with stop- 
motion photography and filmed two small 
boxers which he had made out of clay. Intrigued 
with the result he became more ambitious and 


produced a one-minute film of a caveman and 
a dinosaur. The choice of subject was signifi- 
cant because most of O'Brien's later projects 
were concerned with prehistoric monsters of 
one kind or another. The caveman and dinosaur 
were crude, having been constructed out of 
clay around wooden frames, but one film 
producer was sufficiently impressed to advance 
O'Brien the sum of 9.000 dollars to make a 
more elaborate version of the same subject. 
It took O'Brien two months to make it and the 
film only ran five minutes on the screen but the 
Edison Company of New York bought it and 
released it in 1914. 

When the picture, called The Dinosaur and 
the IVlissing Link, proved a success O'Brien 
made a number of similar films for the Edison 
Company but, unfortunately, none of them have 
survived. His reputation boosted by these. 




Above left: A classic fight scene between ope on<J ptefodocfy/— so<f/y missing from the cemoke. Above right: Konj surveys his prize, the 
terrified fay Wray. While below the crucified Kong is evhibited to a stunned world after his capture ond journey to New York. 


O'Brien had sufficient backing to make, in 
1919. a much more elaborate film called 
The Ghost of Slumber Mountain which wes 
a big success end grossed over 100,000 
dollars (it had only cost 3,000 to make). 
Encouraged by this. O'Bilen began planning 
an even bigger pro[ect— a whole full-length 
feature film. This turned out to be The Lost 
World, based on Arthur Conan Doyle’s novel 
about an area in South America where dino- 
saurs have survived to the present day. This 
film was released in 1925. 

The Lost World marked a great step forward 
in model-animation tachniques. Instead of clay 
models, O’Brien used models made of rubber, 
e big advantage as these could be pul under 
hot lights without fear of them melting, and 
also a more realistic appearance could be 
achieved. More then forty models of various 


types of prehistoric monsters, quite compli- 
cated in construction with articulated wooden 
frames and wire frames, were used in the film. 
O'Brien’s assistant was Marcel Delgado— a 
former art student who O'Brien had persuaded 
to take up a career in special effects (Delgedo’s 
speciality was the actual sculpting of the 
models). 


CREATION INTO KONG 


The Lost World was another big success for 
O’Brien so he was able to persuede the RKO 
Studio to finance an even bigger animation 
project. Celled Creation, the film was going 
to show the beginning and development of 
life on Earth. O'Brien did a large amount of 
work on Creation which included the con- 
struction of several monsters end the painting 


of prehistoric scenery on large sheets of glass, 
as well as countless illustrations of whet would 
take piece m the film (called a sioryboardl. 

But then RKO was hit by finencial problems 
and the project had to be abandoned. Then 
Marian C. Cooper became Involved with the 
studio, was deeply impressed with O’Brien's 
unfinished work on Creation and made the 
decision to revive his own abandoned project, 
about the giant ape. making use of O'Brien's 
special effects (saverel of the models, and 
some of the scenery, from Creation appeared 
in King Kong). 

Some people ere still under the impression 
that King Kong wes the creation of the 
famous thriller writer Edgar Wallace but 
though his name appears as script writer in the 
film’s credits he didn’t really have anything 
to do with it. The Executive Producer, David 0. 
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Seiznick, had brought the British writer to 
Hollywood to work on the film but before he 
could begin he died of pneumonia. Most of the 
script was written by Cooper and his partner 
Ernest B. Schoedsack, but. of course, O'Brien 
himself was responsible for much of the Etory 
of King Kong. His story-board of the animation 
sequences provided the basis for the script 
writers to work on. 

The models in King Kong were the most 
sophisticated that bad ever been built. During 
the planning stages O'Brien drew several 
sketches of Kong from which Marcel Delgado 
sculpted a dozen trial models of the ape. For 
the film itself six eighteen-inch models of 
Kong were constructed so that two or thret 
different special effects sequences could be 
filmed at the same time. The models in Kong 
were the first to utilise metal skeletons, with 
ball and socket joints, which allowed them to 
be moved into various positions that were 
anatomically correct. Kong's flesh wes made of 
rubber and covered with rabbit's fur. 

Apert from the models the composite Kong 
also consisted of several full-scale sections, 
including a twan^ fool high bust of his head 
and shoulders which was actually a complicatad 
piece of engineering— the eyas swivelled and 
tha mouth could open end close. In the film it 
was used for close-ups of Kong's face and for 
shots of people struggling in his jaws (most of 
which were later cut by the censor), The bust 
was constructed of wood and metal, and 
covered with beer hides. Other full-scale 
sections included a giant foot end a giant 
mechanical hand. The latter was used for the 
close-ups of the actress Fay Wray in the grip of 


'MY FEAR WAS REAL . . 


Years later she described whet it was like 
filming such scenes: "The hand and the arm 
were about eight feet long and inside the lurry 
arm there was a steel bar. The whole contrap- 
tion. with me in the hand, could be raised and 
lowered like a crene. The fingers would be 
pressed around my waist while I was in a 
standing position. I would then be raised about 
ten feet into the air in the ape's hand, but then 
his fingers would greduelly loosen and begin 
to open. My fear was real as I grabbed onto his 
wrist, his thumb, wherever I could, to keep 
from slipping out of that paw! When I could 
sense that the moment of minimum safety had 
arrived I would call imploringly to the director 
and ask to ha lowered to the ground. I would 
have a few minutes rest, be re-secured in the 
pew and then the ordeal would begin all over 

Apert from modal animation King Kong also 
utilized practically every other special effects 
technique known to the film industry at that 
time, such as glass shots, travailing mattes, 
rear projection and optical printing (the latter 
was handled by llnwood Dunn, the man who 
Invented tha optical printer). 

Many of O'Brien's methods were kept secret 
during the making of the film for fear of 
imitation but basically they were the seme ones 
he had used in his earlier films, though much 
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impTQved upon and refined bv the latest 
techniques m process photography. 'The first 
shot RKO ever made in rear process is m 
Kong.' said Cooper. 'It's where Fay is on 
top of the tree and the allosaurus comes for 
her. That shot took us three days because none 
of us knew how to do it.' Rear process is the 
system where an imege is projected onto a 
screen from behind while the actors are photo- 
graphed in front of it— With the result that the 
projected image, which is usually background 
scenery, end the actors are combined on one 
piece of film. 


MINIATURE PROJECTION 


Another first for Kong was the use of 
miniature projection. 'We invented it for 
King Kong,' said Cooper, 'but I didn't patent 
It ... I was damn fool. Nobody patented it.' 
Miniature projection is really the reverse of 
rear projection— it involves a scaled set con- 
taining the models being set up in front of a 
small screen onto which footage of the »ctois 
IS projected. As each frame of the live action 
appears on the screen the models are photo- 
graphed and then re-positioned. The procedure 
is repealed over and over again until the 
necessary footage has been shot, thus creating 
the illusion that the actors and models ere 
together m the same scene. One of the many 
examples of this m Kong is the famous scene 
where the giem ape plucks off Fay Wray's 
clothing (thanks to the censor this scene is 
missing from most prints of the film) A movie 
was first taken of Fay alone,' said Cooper, 
'whiie invisible wires pulled off her clothes. 
Then the miniature Kong was placed on a set 
built on a waist-high platform, about twice the 


left; The great wc/(. seporoiing Kong from the fearful, worshipping natives of Skull Island. 
Right; Another eitcelleni effect. Kong prevents Bruce Cobol from rescuing his newly-offered 
plaything by pulling up the rope they were sliding down. 


THE TALLEST LEADING 
MAN 

Des'ribing how she had become involved 
with King Kong, Ms Wtay said: I knew the 
producers and admired their previous work, so 
when Ml Cooper said to me that he had a film 
in mind tor me I was very interested. 6ut the 
only thing he'd tell me was that it was going 
to have the tallest leading man in Hollywood. 
Well, naturally I thought of Clark Gable but 
when the script came I wes absolutely appalled'. 
I thought It was a practical joke. I really didn't 
have much appetite fur doing it except that I 
did admire these two producers end I realired 
that the film did have, at least, scape . . . ' 

Whatever happened to King Kong? The 
models of him, that is, as we all know that the 
real Kong fell to his death from the top of the 
Empire State Building. It's been a question 
that's perplexed many people over the years. 


Above- An impressive shot utilising back projection for the aerial scene of New Yorki with 
superimposed model bi-plones. os Cabot rescuses Froy Wray atop the Empire State Building. 


size of a dining-room table, on which miniature 
trees, ferns and plaster of pans rocks had been 
arranged. Back of this the movie of Fay Wray 
was projected and Kong's movements were 
made to correspond with it.' 

Apart from Kong himself Fay Wray is the one 
most remembered from the film. As the giant 
ape's love object. Ms Wray didn't have much 
to do except scream, but she performed this 
task extremely well: T just imagined I was 
miles Irem help,' she said, and . . . well, 
you'd scream too if you just imagined that 
situation with that monster up there. And when 
the picture was finished they took me into the 
sound room and then I screamed for about five 
minutes— just steady screaming up and down 
the scale with a wide variety of inflections, 
and the studio chose the one that produced 
the most ice up and down the spine.' 
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Abore. A ' n:<tfless-to-id)r posed publicity shot of Wro/ and Coboi. 



The final footage of the effect illustrated on poge AJ. 


Above; The police wont to kill the escaped Kong. Cabot, ffanked by Armstrong, orgues against 
It. saying that the ope holds Fay Wray his prisoner os he climbs the Empire State Sui/ding. 


In 1970. at a cinema exhibition held at the 
Round House in London, a foot-high model of 
an ape was displayed— and described by the 
exhibition organisers as one of the original 
Kong models. But Hay Hariyhausen, a protege 
of O'Brien's and the film industry's top 
animator today, told me what it really was; 
'Actually it was one of the models from 
Mighty Joe Young (a film made by O’Brien 
and Harryhausen in 1949 which, like Kong, 
was about a giant ape captured in some exotic 
locale and brought back to America) that I had 
designed for the picture. It was rather tatty 
because someone had removed the fur. It was 
one of six models we built for the film. Four 
were about one foot high and the other two 

were slightly smeller. The acluel moitels of 

Kong were bigger (at least 16 inches high). 
They were, I believe, destroyail end convened 
for use in Son of Kong, the seguel to Kong 
that was made the same year (1933). ' 

Mighty Joe Young was one of the few 
successes that Willis H. O'Brien had after 
King Kong. Most of his projects had to be 
abandoned through lack of finance, such as 
The War Eagle-aboul giant eagles attacking 
New York— Gwangi— about a group of cow- 
boys who discover prehistoric monsters in 
Texas (later made by Harryhausen under the 
title of Valley of Gwangi) and El Toro 
Estrella-about a boy, a bull and a dinosaur. 
Harryhausen told me why things went so badly 
for O'Brien: 'The success of King Kong did 
stimulate a certain interest and enthusiasm 
but little was known about the process of 


KONG— A GIANT ROBOT? 


dimensional animation. I remembei reading all 
sorts of misleading stories about a giant 
mechanical robot being constructed for the 
film. Then again, many of O’Brien's best ideas 
reguired a substantial budget to carry them 
out properly. The major studios were really 
not equipped to produce his kind of film. It 
would have required a really interested 
independent producer. 

‘The difference between his films and mine.’ 
said Harryhausen, ‘is that we design them in e 
different way. In Kong and Mighty Joe 
Young most of the scenery was painted on 
large glasses. It was necessary to have a large 
staff of artists to keep these paintings pro- 
gressively ready to shoot on and it became 
quite a costly proposition. You can get a 
wonderful mood with this effect but it's just 
too expensive and time-consuming. We use 
real scenery and matte our models into it.' 

But what was King Kong’s creator like es a 
person? 'He had quite a lot of tragedy and 
disappointment in his life.’ said Harryhausen. 
(apart from the fluctuations in O’Brian’s film 
career he had also suffered in his personal 
life— in 1933, just before the release of 
King Kong, his estranged wife shot and killed 
their two sons) ‘but he was a very happy man 
and a very wonderful person. He had a great 
sense of humour. When I was in my teens he 
and his work were a great inspiration to me. 
It was certainly a fine experience to work 
with him and to know him.’ • 





•■STILLS A\D PHKSSBOOKS" 
by Ti->e \aliiinaiii 

F a1lta^tic- film material rolleetiDg 
U an extensive liobby. In order 
to aiiproarh this pursuit 
realisticallv. most fans specialise in 
one type of item only. 

Stills are usually among; the easiest 
material to acquire, and most fans 
start collecting memorabilia by 
building up their little file of favourite 
stills. They then find that thev have 
In get another file, and then another, 
until investment in otticc-tvpe filing 
cabinet.® becomes the oiilv proposition 
left. 

Stills, in explanation of the term, 
are 8' x 10“ photographs taken by- a 
studio photographer during the pro- 
duction of a film. They are mainly 
black and vshite. glo-sy-surfaced. 
except for a set of eight, colour, 
•froiit-of-house' type, (.luanlities of 
stills per film can run into the 
hundreds. All stills have their own 
identification serial numbers marked 
on them, which apjiear on the bottom 
right-hand corner of the photo itself. 
It is from t\ese that the piibliritv 
office select eight to be rejiroduceil as 
“fronl-of-house’. or National .N-reen 
Service set (the Screen Service are 


the still. These, as their name implies, 
are displayed outside the ciuema tu 
attract audiences. 

-American Screen Service stills have 
a date code also jiriiited uii them: for 
exanqile. Lolonsus— The Forbin Pro- 
ject will have 70 33 marked on the 
stills. Tlie ’70' stands for the registra- 
tion date (1070) and the '33' is the 

Most -tills collectors would already 
Lave acquired the ■frunt-of-hou-e' 
sets and would be hotly pursuing the 
more evasive ‘publicity' and 'pro- 


ihe film title siri|i. 'PriMluctioii' stills 
come from the company'- own tiles 
where they have a complete set on the 
film- These carry their iilenlifieation 
on the back of the pholograph. 
where thev li-l the action taking 
place in that scene along with the 
featured players and their parts. 
Some stills hate this informatiun 
printed on the back while the more 
older stills used tu have a strip of 
paper with this info pasted uii. 

The mass collecting of still- is just 
one factor of the enjoyment, because 
along the course you can get vour 
favourite scenes autographed by your 
favourite actor or director (should 
you be lucky enough to meet them). 


.luction' Stills. •Publicity' stills arc 
ones specially po.-ed for. and are 
basirallv trade suppliers of cinema among the hardest to find. Their 
promotional materials). The special coding includes a 'Pub' or "PB' 
■front-nf-house' -et can be recognised, alongside the company ’s own 
not onlv by their colour, but by seeing identification number, although this 
the film'.- title aud main credits listed number cannot be seen on stills used 
across a strip on the bottom border of for front-nf-hoiise. being covered by 


Lolossus— The Forbin Projes'l 
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If voiir luck U really in. you mi^Iu 
uncover a ciiliiuc Mill from u movie 
which was onlv releaseil in black anil 
while. Two good cxam|>les of lhi^ arc 
ihe 'Ceiies frimi Tlie Day ihe Earth 
Stood Still {re[iro<lii<'eil with -lii-ht 
varialiims on Kingo >tarr's 'Good- 
night \ienna' album) and The Crea- 



ture From the Black Lagoon which 
have hecii seen in Mime magazines 
in recent year*. 

The older the >lill the harder to 
liiid. and the most ex[>ensive to buv 
from dealer'. .Most coileclors w ill have 
already realised that original stills 
from the Thirties, for such films as 
Things to Come. Bride of Franken- 
stein. King Kong, etc., are almost 
iiD|ios'ible to obtain. ^ henever these 
sort of item- are available the jirice 
asked usually jiroliibils niosL fans 
I'roin adding them to their eolleetioiis. 
The more likely opiioriimitv would be 
in getting reproduction* of original 
ma terial. 

Tlie speed with which ‘collector- 
value' is eatching up on film material 
U incredible. Ten year* ago almost 
anything from posl-lQ.vO could be 
found and purchased at a reasonable 
price, but now to acipiire original 
stills from. say. Hammer'- Dracula 
(I'l.tB). The Mummv or Hound of the 
Baskervillr- would take a lot of 

The pupularitv nf certain actors. 



and certain films, can make cnjiies 
(repeat, ro/iies) of .-tills more acce**- 
ahle. so if you’re collecting stills on 
Kurliiil'or Chris Lee movies vou stand 
a better chance of filling out vour 
colleclioii than the fan who's Irving to 
boost his Lionel Atwill or Michael 
Kipper collection. ^ 



CRYPT 



Now in preparation for 



CURSE OF 
THE UlEREUIObF 
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